i94   STORIES  THAT  WORDS  TELL US.

different meanings in Old English from those they
have now. In Old English glad meant " shining/' or
" bright/' but in a very short time it came to mean
" cheerful" Now it means something rather differ-
ent from this, for though we may speak of a " glad
heart" or " glad spirit/' such expressions are
chiefly used in poetry. Generally in ordinary
speech when we say that we are " glad " we mean
that we are pleased about some special thing, as
" glad that you have come/'

Sad in Old English meant to have as much as
one wanted of anything. Then it came to mean
" calm " and " serious," perhaps from the idea that
people who have all they want are in a mood to
settle down and attend to things seriously. Already
in Shakespeare's writings we find the word with its
present meaning of <f sorrowful." It has quite lost
its earlier meaning, but has several special new
meanings besides the general one of " sorrowful."
A "sad tint," or colour, is one which is dull. " Sad
bread " in the north of England is " heavy " bread
which has not risen properly. Again, we describe
as " sad " some people who are not at all sorrow-
ful. We say a person is a " sad " liar when we
mean that he is a hopeless liar.

The word tide, which we now apply to the regular
rise and fall of the sea, used to mean in Old English
" time;" and it still keeps this meaning in the words
Christmastide, Whitsuntide, etc.

One common way in which words change is in